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The Organ— 





King of Instruments 


by E. POWER BIGGS 





E. Power Biggs. Console of the new Flentrop 
organ in the Busch-Reisinger Museum, Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts 


Oldest of all, and for centuries practically the 
only sizable musical instrument, the organ 
has a picturesque history and a notable roster 
of composers and players. In common with 
all wind instruments, the organ originated in 
the Pan-pipes of antiquity. Someone thought 
of attaching a wind supply, bag-pipe fashion, 
and the idea of the organ was born. 

Two thousand years ago Cicero wrote that 
the tone of the Hydraulis, an early form of 
the organ, was “as delectable to the ear as 
the most delicious fish to the palate.” The 
Roman Emperor Nero is reputed to have 
been quite an expert player on the Hydraulis. 
The instrument was played at gladiatorial 
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fights, and after banquets. 

Within the first few hundred years of our 
era, the church adopted the organ, and nur- 
tured its development through the middle 
centuries. An organ is depicted in the Utrecht 
Psalter of around 800, and it is amusing that 
the pumping of the instrument required twice 
as many people as the playing. Large organs 
were built in Winchester and at Magdeburg. 
And at Halberstadt, by the year 1361, an organ 
of three manuals had been constructed, a 
striking artistic and engineering achievement. 

It is assumed that for centuries the organ 
duplicated the melodic lines sung by voices. 
But in the early 1300’s organ music with its 
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own strong individuality and idiom began to 
be written. There is an organ “Estampie” 
from about 1325, music astonishingly novel 
and vigorous. There are the remarkable early 
organ pieces of John Dunstable, the English 
astrologian-mathematician-musician, who lived 
in the time of Chaucer. 

But fun as the “Estampie” is, organs and 
organ music of the early 1300’s seem rather 
remote. Come forward another two hundred 
years, and the musical scene comes into focus. 
Perhaps even more than the music, the organs 
of these years have a vital musical lesson for 
us today. They speak to us directly. For we 
may play in person, or hear by phonograph 
records, organs of the early 1500's. 

Think of the year 1521. Martin Luther was 
38. Shakespeare was not born. That year, the 
Spaniard Cortez entered Mexico, but the sail- 
ing of the Mayflower to New England was 
still almost a century in the future. In that 
year of 1521, an organ was built for the little 
village of Oosthuizen in Holland. It is there 
today, and being substantially in its original 
condition it sounds for our fingers with the 
same characteristic tones heard by its first 
listeners in the early 16th century. In its mod- 
est way, it is an H. G. Wells “Time Machine.” 

Many other European organs exist, built 
from the early 1500’s onward, and they afford 
us a feeling of direct contact with Bach, 
Handel, and other musical giants of the past. 
The men who built these marvelous instru- 
ments, Schnitger, Silbermann, and others, were 
artists comparable to the great composers. 

It would seem that instruments preceded 
music. Consider the organ at Luneberg, built 
around 1550 and still in existence. Undoubt- 
edly, the young Johann Sebastian Bach played 
this organ when at school in Luneberg around 
the year 1700. The instrument was then al- 
ready 150 years old. It must have been the 
glorious and articulate sound of such an or- 
gan, or the one at Hamburg, which inspired 
the young Bach to the conception of a piece 
such as the D minor Toccata. What a piece 
of drama this work is, yet how astonishingly 
simple. Simplicity itself, yet of sheer mag- 
nificence, in its exploitation and contrast of 
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single notes and massive chords, of high pitch 
and low pitch, of manuals and pedals, and of 
sound versus silence—silence being the won- 
derful suspension-in-air afforded by adequate 
reverberation. 

Purcell, Buxtehude, Pachelbel, and practi- 
cally all composers of the classic period made 
the organ their personal instrument and found 
there in a medium for their finest musical 
thoughts. Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart wrote 
in his letters that to his ears “the organ was 
the king of all instruments.” And though after 
his early years at Salzburg Cathedral he re- 
fused further church employment, he nonethe- 
less wrote the 17 charming Church, Epistle, or 
“Festival” Sonatas for organ and orchestra, 
and in his last years set down the two great 
organ Fantasias in F minor. Busy as he was, 
Mozart always found time, throughout his 
life, to play all sorts of organs in Germany, 
Holland, and England, and his letters are full 
of the delight he found in the instrument. 

But music was changing, and after Mozart 
its texture took on the percussive chordal style 
of Beethoven and Berlioz. However, it is not- 
able that Mendelssohn, Litzt, Schumann, and 
Brahms all enriched the literature of the or- 
gan. As with Mozart, Mendelssohn delighted 
in playing organs all over the place, and fre- 
quently wrote about them in his letters. For 
example, writing from Leipzig in 1840: 

“... on Thursday I gave an organ concert 

here in St. Thomas’ Church, from the pro- 

ceeds of which old Sebastian Bach is to have 

a monument erected to his memory .. . I 

practiced so hard for eight days, that I 

could scarcely stand up straight on my feet, 

and walked along the street only in organ 
passages .. .” 

And this letter, to the publisher of his Six 
Sonatas, is indicative of the high regard in 
which Mendelssohn held his organ works: 

“... Pray, when you place this music in the 

engraver’s hands, let him be most careful. 

I attach much importance to these So- 

2000. ks 

When to the composers listed are added the 
names of Franck, Saint-Saens, Vaughan-Wil- 
liams, Hindemith, and the other near-modern 
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or modern composers, European or American, 
who have written for the organ, it is evident 
that an organist today is the fortunate pos- 
sessor of an unequalled heritage of music from 
the centuries. 

In fact, where else is there a music literature 
of such continuity, magnitude, and excellence? 
Certainly, the piano literature is second to 
none, but in the strict sense the piano has no 
baroque literature, and the harpsichord has 
only a little modern literature. The repertoire 
of the orchestra is overwhelming, but in its 
own music the organ speaks with no less 
authority. 

It is self-evident that an organist needs to 
know his literature. There may be a wealth 
of music that he hardly knows about! With 
such a wonderful literature, what need one 
play other than masterworks? 

There is a yardstick, which may be applied 
as a rough measure of the appropriate char- 
acter of any organ composition. Is the music 
contrapuntal? Does it consist of independent 
lines of melody, rather than a melodic line 
with accompaniment, piano fashion? Con- 
sider, for example, the Little Organ Book 
chorale preludes of Johann Sebastian Bach, so 
perfect in their economy of notes, so rich in 
their several-voiced musical texture, and so 
perfectly adapted to organ keyboards and 





Modern Flentrop organ in Groenlo, Holland. 


Instance of excellent modern design with hand- 
some and functional case 
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sonorities. Many exceptions though there 
certainly are, contrapuntal texture is charac- 
teristic of all good organ music, from Dun- 
stable to Hindemith. 

But awareness of music is not by itself 
enough for an organist’s professional confi- 
dence and standing. An organist needs to 
know his instrument, to have a knowledge of 
its history and structure, and to have clear 
discernment in the evaluation and comparison 
of organ tones. 

And there is in this field, perhaps, an area 
of musical experience, indeed—almost of aural 
“revelation”—which awaits many a player. For 
until an organist has heard and played the 
“true-classic” tracker-action organ, he will 
have little realization of its articulate beauty 
and enormous music potentiality. It matters 
not whether the organ is a Schnitger, built 
250 years ago, or its modern tracker-action 
counterpart, made by any one of several dis- 
tinguished builders, D. A. Flentrop, R. Von 
Beckerath, Frobenius, Marcussen, and others. 

“Off with the old, on with the new” is not 
a sound principle in the development of musi- 
cal instruments. Evolution there certainly 
must be, but drastic changes rarely represent 
progress. Yet in the past century the organ 
has been the subject of fundamental structural 
changes, that have vitally affected its musical 
speech—assuredly not for the better. 

What are these changes, and how have they 
affected the organ as a musical instrument? 

It was Albert Schweitzer who, some fifty 
years ago began to compare the more gracious 
and mellow tone of the older organs with 
what he termed the “harsh” sounds of our 
instruments today. We are just beginning to 
catch up a little with Dr. Schweitzer, and the 
process vindicates rather amusingly, though 
no doubt accidentally, a saying of Ralph 
Waldo Emerson. In his lectures a century 
ago, Emerson used to remark, as a variant of 
the familiar “mouse-trap’ theme . . . “I trust 
a good deal to common fame as we all must. 
If a man has good corn or wood or boards or 
pigs to sell or can make better chairs or 
knives, crucibles or church organs than any- 
one else you will find a broad hard-beaten 
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road to his house though it be in the woods.” 

How well-traveled today are the roads to 
the surviving classic instruments of Europe, 
particularly in Holland and Germany. It is 
through a study of these organs that we have 
again become aware of structural and musical 
fundamentals. 

Emerson also used to remark that it was the 
duty of a scholar “to show people facts among 
appearances.” We may appropriate this 
thought, and suggest that it is every organist’s 
privilege to become informed in these matters 
and to be equipped to explain and demonstrate 
“tonal facts.” With today’s ease of travel, and 
the documentary resources of tapes and rec- 
ords, this is no longer difficult. 

Consider fundamental principles of organ 
structure and tone, as exemplified in the in- 
struments of Schnitger and Silbermann. First, 
the whole organ is fully in the open, while 
the organ case focused and projected the tone, 
and served somewhat as sounding-board. Sec- 
ond, the wind pressure is invariably low, giv- 
ing the pipes an easy, unforced “singing” 
sound. Third, pipes are cut and voiced so 
that they possess natural accent and “chiff,” 
projecting music with an easy clarity. Fourth, 
the wind chests, almost invariably slider- 
chests, by their wind-channel design admit air 
to the pipes in a natural flow. This, indeed is 
an essential requisite for the “accented” voic- 
ing, just mentioned. Fifth, the playing mech- 
anism consisted of simple levers and rollers— 
“tracker-action”—affording direct and _ sensi- 
tive contact between the player’s fingers and 
pipe valves. Sixth, the stops all “meshed” to- 
gether tonally and harmonically, to produce 
a varied palette of soft and full sonoroties. 

What happened to organs, after Benjamin 
Franklin had flown his kite, and electricity 
was discovered? To begin with, the sensitive 
tracker-action was supplanted by wires and 
electric magnets, so that the player must tap 
out the music in a series of magnetic impulses 
—Morse Code fashion. Modern organ electric 
and electro-pneumatic actions are marvels of 
ingenuity, but they do not begin to offer the 
player the marvelous sense of musical control 
afforded by a good tracker-action. This is a 
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Close-up front view of the new Filentrop organ 


in the Busch-Reisinger Museum, Cambridge, 
Massachusetts 


fact which any player, given the right cir- 
cumstances, may prove for himself. Inci- 
dentally, can you imagine a pianist accepting 
electric magnets to do the work of his fingers? 

Moreover, today, organs are all too often 
hidden in enclosures, and throttled in their 
tonal effect. Wind pressures have been in- 
creased, to give greater pipe volume, but as 
a result pipe tone becomes thick and harsh. 
Wind chests operated by electric means do 
not as a rule allow the easy and natural wind 
flow to the pipes, found in the slider, or wind- 
channel, chests. So with different wind-chests 
and higher wind pressures, pipe tone and 
voicing underwent various changes, and the 
result is the inarticulate, unaccented, and rub- 
bery sounds characteristic of our organs 
today. 

Though in general appearance our organs 
may appear similar to those of two hundred 
years ago, they are in essence different instru- 
ments. For the above changes, and others, 
destroyed the essential unity of organ design, 
as evolved over many centuries. In a sense, 
our organs represent a detour. A detour, 
however, that is leading us back with renewed 
appreciation to the main road! 

Is it not the duty of an organist to be well 
informed in these matters, and to speak up 
when occasion demands? In the case of a 








church where there is an early American 
tracker-action organ, the organist must insist 
on intelligent rebuilding. For a tracker-action 
organ is fundamentally superior to any con- 
ventional organ built today, and well directed 
restoration will prove this. And it is certain 
that any church that can qualify, in matters 
of organ placement, the proximity of console 
to pipes, and so forth, for a new, modern, 
tracker-action organ will experience its own 
private musical renaissance! 

Moreover, in addition to enabling a church 
committee to avoid some experimental and ex- 
pensive detours, an informed knowledge of 
his instrument will enable an organist to pro- 
tect a church from the commercial blandish- 
ments with which imitation organs—the elec- 
tronics—are usually pushed. 

No one may predict the future, but it is 
certain that the substitute can never become 
genuine. And one may with certainty say 
that an electronic built today will by its very 
nature be outmoded—an “out-of-date model” 
—ten or twenty years from now. 

There is in the final analysis one high stand- 
ard of organ tonal excellence, as every organ- 
ist may prove for himself. Principles of struc- 
ture and voicing override the centuries, and 














have an immediate application here and now. 

Besides Flentrop of Zaandam, in Holland; 
and Von Beckerath of Hamburg, in Germany 
—who have already built organs for America, 
there are several firms in the United States to- 
day equipped and with the experience to build 
tracker-action organs. Among them—the And- 
over Organ Company of Methuen, in Massa- 
chusetts,; the Schlicker Organ Company of 
Buffalo; and the Moller Organ Company of 
Hagerstown in Maryland, who have a recip- 
rocal arrangement with D. A. Flentrop. 

To propose, as do these firms, to build again 
tracker-action organs in the United States of 
America is not to import an idea. It is, rather, 
to pick up again the thread of organ construc- 
tion as practiced by the early organ craftsmen 
of this country, in the late 1700’s and early 
1800’s. 

The coming years will be interesting ones 
for American organ building. For in a confu- 
sion of claims and misrepresentations, some 
artistic and tonal facts are becoming very 
clear. It may well be that some organs in 
America, dating from these years, may be as 
beautiful tonally, as long lasting, and as totally 
satisfactory as musical instruments as the 
greatest of the classic organs ia Europe. 





Tracker action of the Positief division of the new Flentrop organ in the Busch-Reisinger Museum, 
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THE BELL CHOIR 


by ROBERT C. LEGLER 
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Bells have been used in churches and in daily 
life for centuries. There is the church bell, 
the door bell, the telephone bell; bells on the 
cash register, bells in the clock, bells on the 
cows, bells for Salvation Army Santa Clauses, 
bells on ships, trains, and street cars; the school 
bell, the fire bell, and the dinner bell; and even 
Bells of Sarna for decoration. 

The sound of a really good bell is something 
truly fascinating to the ears of most people— 
possible because it is the one musical sound 
not duplicated anywhere in nature. The chief 
delight in listening to a fine bell lies in the 
enjoyment of its transient qualities, the grad- 
ual fading of its fine resonance enhanced by 
((( ) the glow of its overtones. With the wide use 
v ; of bells in daily life and the fascination which 
bells have had over people for centuries, it is 
no wonder that bell music in the church 
should at last come into its own. 

Steeple bells in our churches have a quite 
limited use (though people certainly do need 
to be called to worship). Musical handbells, 
however, offer a wide variety of uses in the 
service itself. The art of the handbell in 
> church music is very ancient. The Metropoli- 
RS tan Museum of Art in New York has several 
13th century prints showing angels with hand- 
bells; and in the apse of the chapel at St. 
John’s College in Cambridge, England, I saw 
carved angels holding handbells. Many old 
European stained glass windows show figures 
with musical instruments and handbells. 

The Whitechapel Bell Foundry in London 
has been in existence since 1570, and has been 
perfecting handbells ever since. Handbell 
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ringing originated in England as a means to 
perfect the changes which were to be rung 
on the steeple bells, and has been popular 
there for centuries. Today the art of handbell 
ringing is being revived in America, chiefly in 
New England, and is gradually spreading to 
the rest of the country. It is a truly legitimate 
art form, and (I cannot overemphasize this 
point) is not a plaything or novelty. It is a 
centuries-old art form from the English 
churches and is in excellent keeping with tra- 
dition and good taste. 

Usually, six to twelve bell ringers are needed 
to play the bells, each player holding two dif- 
ferent pitched bells, one in each hand, with 
the bell up. The ringer rings his bells as they 
occur in the music. A group of bell ringers 
in a church is called a bell choir, and can 
consist of children, young people, or adults. 

There are many advantages in having a bell 
choir in a church. The first is the enrichment 
of the worship service. There are many ways 
in which bells may be used in the service. 
They may be used alone or with the organ 
during the prelude or offering. Many choir 
anthems and organ pieces have sections writ- 
ten for chimes which may be played effec- 
tively on bells. Some anthems have a hand- 
bell obligato. Sometimes parts of the accom- 
paniment of an anthem or vocal solo can be 
arranged for bells. Bells make a delightful 
accompaniment for soprano voice. Descants 
using the higher bells may be effectively 
played on hymn stanzas. If the bell choir is 
very accomplished and can memorize easily, 
the bells may be carried and rung in the pro- 
cessional. Simple chime calls and changes may 
be rung at the beginning of the service, or 
just before the processional or after the re- 
cessional. Care should be taken not to use the 
bells too often during the service, as bells 
should enhance the service, not intrude 
upon it. 

Bells may be used alone, or with organ, or 
with solo voice or choir, or with instruments 
with a soft sustained tone such as violin, flute, 
or recorder. Bells are particularly appropriate 
during the Christmas and Easter season, 
though there is no reason to limit their use to 


special seasons. The bell choir is the instru- 
ment par excellence for accompanying Christ- 
mas carolers out of doors. 

The second advantage of a bell choir lies 
in education. Here is an excellent opportunity 
for musical education among young people, 
especially the boys whose voices are chang- 
ing, or those who don’t care to sing. I have 
yet to find anyone who didn’t want to ring a 
bell. Coaxing is never necessary to get bell 
ringers. After rehearsals my ringers don’t 
want to go home; they want to ring some 
more. Here is my chance to get them edu- 
cated painlessly in note reading, rhythm, and 
also in teamwork and responsibility to the 
group. If one person is absent, that means two 
notes are missing, and a substitute must step 
in. That means a promotion for the substitute 
and a demotion for the absent ringer, who will 
probably learn not to be absent next time. 

A third advantage of the handbell choir is 
recreation for the adults. My adult bell choir 
is made up mainly of senior choir members 
who ring for enjoyment, because it is fun 
and vastly far removed from the work-a-day 
world and the hum-drum of life. 

The best and oldest foundry making hand- 
bells is the Whitechapel Bell Foundry, 32 
Whitechapel Road, London, E. 1, England, 
Mr. A. A. Hughes, president. Their belis are 
beautifully fashioned and have the typical 
“English” quality. 

A good basic set would be two octaves, or 
25 bells chromatic from 18G; this is about 
the smallest set to be of wide practical use. 
The next larger set I would recommend is 
the three octave set of 37 bells from 22 C. 
At Epiphany Church in Milwaukee we have 
four octaves, or 49 bells from 22 C. However, 
the two-octave set used wisely will be found 
to be very satisfactory, as the lowest bells 
available are of less use due to their size and 
weight (and they are expensive) and the very 
highest bells are also of limited musical use. 
The middle two octaves up from 18G are the 
most useful bells. Delivery of the bells is 
very slow—twenty months or more—because 
all of the work is done by hand by skilled 
artisans, and there is a considerable backlog 
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of orders. But the bells are definitely worth 
waiting for. They have a particularly soft 
and mellow tone, never harsh or strident. 
They blend with each other in a delightful 
way, and their appearance is especially fine. 

The cost of the 25 bell set from 18G is 
approximately $350; 37 bells from 22C run 
about $560; 49 bells from 22C would be about 
$675 (these prices are subject to change). To 
this figure must be added 18% duty, plus the 
cost of other extra equipment. 

Many small churches feel that a set of bells 
is far too expensive. But ways can be found 
to raise the necessary funds if you really want 
to do it. I let the congregation know that I 
desired to purchase bells for the church, and 
that any sized contribution would be received, 
and that bells might also be purchased as 
memorials. It was the memorials that did the 
trick. I did no soliciting, and the money was 
raised very quietly and effortlessly. To stim- 
ulate interest, | borrowed the bells and bell 
choir from another church once for a special 
demonstration. If you really want bells, make 
up your mind to solve the financial problem, 
and do it. If money is a real problem, order a 
smaller set, and add more bells later. 

The securing of printed bell music is quite 
a problem. Since only a small amount of bell 
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music is available at music stores, most direc- 
tors arrange their own. I personally prefer 
this method, since I can tailor the music to fit 
the circumstances and my own ideas of what 
bell music should be. Much of the art of the 
bell choir lies in making good arrangements. 
Fortunately for those who do not care to ar- 
range for bells, much good music can be pro- 
cured by writing to the following composers: 
Alinda B. Couper, 68 Allen Street, Dobbs 
Ferry, New York. 

Frederic L. Fey, 55 Park Street, West Lynn, 
Mass. 

Edward Johe, First Congregational Church, 
Columbus 15, Ohio. 

Robert C. Legler, 6830 W. Wells Street, 
Milwaukee 13, Wis. 

Richard W. Litterst, First Central Congre- 

gational Church, Omaha 31, Neb. 

Mrs. Lloyd Runkle, 144 Mt. Pleasant Street, 

Gloucester, Mass. 

Nancy Poore Tufts, Write Office of Caril- 

lonneur, U. of Chicago. 

Federal Lee Whittlesey, Highland Park 

Methodist Church, Dallas, Tex. 

When writing for music, be sure to state the 
size of your set of bells. The simplest possible 
arrangements will often be found to sound 
the best. One and two part music can usually 
be made to sound as satisfactory as four- and 
eight-part music. Arrangements of hymn 
tunes and anthems form the basis of my bell 
library. Bell music is usually written an octave 
lower than it sounds. 22C is called middle C 
by the foundry, but it is usually written as 
second space C in the bass clef. 

It is common practice to copy the bell 
music out on 22” by 28” cards, so that the 
entire bell choir can read from the same music. 
This is a particularly wise procedure to use 
with the young people, so that their attention 
remains focused in one place. The cards should 
be placed on an easel or other music rack. A 
group of serious-minded college students, 
however, would probably prefer to use indi- 
vidual copies of octavo-sized music. 

When starting a bell choir in a church, the 
following steps should be taken: 

1. Order bells and find way to finance them. 
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2. While waiting for the bells to be deliv- 
ered (about 20 months), read books, study, 
and observe other bell choirs. I recommend 
The Handbell Choir by Doris Watson, pub- 
lished by H. W. Gray. For those interested 
in gaining experience and practical knowledge 
about bells, bell choirs, and arranging, the 
American Guild of English Handbell Ringers 
offers training at their Bell Festival at Ipswich, 
Mass. during the last weekend of August every 
year. Write to Mrs. Norman Erb, 1661 Cres- 
cent Place, N.W., Washington 9, D. C. for 
details. You will probably want to join the 
Guild, too. 

3. About a month before the bells arrive, 
pick out about ten dependable persons from 
the church, preferably those with a good 
choir record, who are interested in being bell 
ringers. If children are used, begin to brush 
them up on their note reading and rhythm. 

4. Arrange several very simple and easy 
pieces and put them on 22” by 28” cards. 

5. If children are used, buy a set of eight 
plastic toy bells. (They are less than $5.00 a 
set.) They are ridiculous sounding, but chil- 
dren can be taught the idea of the bell choir 
if one bell is assigned to each child. Have 
them play the simple arrangements you have 
made. (When making arrangements, be sure 
that they do not include any notes not found 
in the toy set.) They will love doing this for 
a few weeks, and each child will soon learn 
to play his notes at the right time. The use 
of toy bells is not recommended for adults. 

6. Prepare a place to keep the bells, and pad 
the shelves or drawers. Make a silver cloth 
bag with a tie for each bell to prevent them 
from tarnishing. I have found it convenient 
to save the bags for when we take the bells 
out of the church; for storage of the bells I 
prefer to line the padded shelves of the bell 
chest with silver cloth, and to cover the bells 
on each shelf with a large sheet of silver cloth. 
Should silver cloth be difficult to buy by the 
yard in department stores, it may be ordered 
from the Sears catalogue. Be sure to buy a 
pair of inexpensive washable gloves for each 
ringer. Also have a padded table or other 
surface to lay the bells upon when practicing 
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or performing. 

7. Before letting the bell ringers handle the 
bells, teach the proper care of the bells. Bells 
must never be dropped because they break 
quite easily, and they must never be put upon 
a hard surface, only upon a padded surface. 
Avoid touching the bell metal, because finger 
prints are hard to remove. Always wear 
gloves because perspiration from hands will 
eventually attack the leather handles. Avoid 
handling the carefully balanced clapper mech- 
anism. Also avoid clinking the bells against 
each other, or against buttons or pins. This 
not only sounds bad but could also crack a 
bell. Also demonstrate the proper grasp, hold- 
ing the hand well up against the base of the 
handle, with the staple squarely toward you. 
Holding the handle loosely at the end will 
soon crack the leather. Then demonstrate 
how to ring the bell. But teach respect for 
the instrument at all times. 

8. Now get the music and ring! Gain a 
sense of accomplishment by beginning with 
easy music; enjoy it. More difficult music can 
gradually be introduced. 

9. Very little special care is needed to main- 
tain a set of bells other than an occasional 
polishing and buffing. Follow the instructions 
that come with the bells. Do not hesitate to 
write to the foundry if any difficulty should 
arise in the care of the bells. 

10. By all means have a dedication service 
for the bells. Have your pastor help you plan 
the service. The service for dedication of an 
organ can easily be adapted for this. 

Bells are fascinating to the point of capti- 
vation; if you pick up a bell to ring it, you 
will not want to put it down again. I cannot 
think of a more delightful phase of my work 
in church music. Sometimes when my bell 
choir rehearses, I cannot help but marvel at 
the sheer beauty of the tone, and it is probably 
this that attracts our congregation to the bells 
so much. Church attendance actually in- 
creases on the Sundays when the bell choir 
plays. The bells have been a great source of 
interest and stimulation in our congregation, 
and, I sincerely hope, an effective means of 
worship for them. 
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The Children’s Choir— 


Help or Hindrance 


To understand the place of the children’s 
choir in the worship program of the church, 
it is necessary to take a long look at some of 
the various attitudes and practices regarding 
this potentially very important phase of the 
church musician’s work. 

Children’s choirs of some sort exist in al- 
most every church, yet their effect on the 
worship atmosphere differs widely from one 
church to another. It is regrettable but un- 
avoidable that in far too many churches, the 
appearance of the children’s choir during the 
service is an almost secular intrusion. Singers 
are often without robes (or in robes poorly 
cared for), and may be herded in a haphazard 
fashion into the choir loft or on chancel steps 
almost as on to a stage, with much time wasted 
by the director or choir mother in getting 
them straightened out, while somebody down 
in the congregation murmurs, “Aren’t they 
cute!” 

When they do get down to the business of 
singing, very often the most sacred item in 
their repertoire will be a tired gospel song, 
sung at the top of the lungs. Other pieces 
might include the saccharine items ground 
out by the staff writers of a few cheap pub- 
lishers (frequently in waltz time), or a hack- 
neyed arrangement of some well-known secu- 
lar piece such as “Brahms’ Lullaby,” “Fin- 
landia,” or “Londonderry Air.” A book for 
children’s choirs exists which even contains a 
“sacred” version of “Drink to me only with 
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thine eyes” and Schubert’s “Serenade!” What 
may be good secular music does not necessarily 
make good sacred music, especially when the 
arranger falls considerably short of the origi- 
nal composer in ability and common sense. 

But there is also a positive side, which, 
thanks to the organized movement in all quar- 
ters toward the improvement of church music, 
is rapidly gaining the edge over the negative 
side. On this side, you will find the children’s 
choir neatly robed, and in its own place in 
the choir loft. They have been taught to 
stand in quiet and orderly fashion on the sig- 
nal of the director, and there is no distraction 
of “mechanics,” nor any implication that they 
are occupying a stage to perform. The music 
which they sing, while it may be quite simple, 
is genuinely sacred music of a high quality,* 
and it is well-prepared and interpreted. After 
singing, the choir quietly sits again, and re- 
mains in its place until the end of the service. 
Nothing here suggests a show. The offering 
of the children’s choir adds to, but does not 
interrupt, the flow of the worship service, and 
one feels that the children are aware of their 
responsibility as worship leaders, and know 
that they are not there to entertain. 

The church in which the positive side may 
be observed may be no larger than the one 
which exhibits the negative aspect. It may 


*See “Children Can Sing Masterworks,” Jour- 
nal of Church Music, January and February, 1959. 








even be smaller, and indeed, poorer, but it 
understands the true purpose and place of 
church music, and realizes that it is just as 
easy to do things right as to do them wrong. 
Well-planned rehearsals take no more time 
than haphazard ones, and good music costs no 
more than trashy music. Many churches do 
not typify either extreme, but are somewhere 
in between, many of them already hard at 
work in cultivating the attitudes necessary 
for a truly worshipful music program. 

What can the organist and choir director do 
to gradually realize a children’s choir which 
has constructive worship value? Organization 
is one step. A children’s choir will not be 
clumsy, awkward, and distracting in church 
if what it is to do in the service is well- 
practiced at rehearsals. Children can and will 
learn to process and recess in an orderly fash- 
ion if they rehearse it. A few hints for an 
orderly processional with little trouble include 
having partners touch elbows to stay together, 
and having them keep two pews behind the 
preceding pair. Sitting and standing on signal 
can be learned in two or three tries, and chil- 
dren will take pride in doing this perfectly. 
The simplest signals are raising the hand for 
standing and lowering it for sitting. The 
children should not, of course, bounce up like 
jack-in-the-boxes, but follow the motion of 
the director’s hand. 

Proper learning of the music is absolutely 
essential. New numbers can and should be 
started in rehearsal at least six weeks before 
they are to be sung, and of course this implies 
planning at least two months in advance—a 
good discipline for all choir directors. If the 
music is in parts, the parts should be rehearsed 
first separately and then together until per- 
fectly learned. Well-learned music means a 
confident choir. Voice training is a wide field, 
and too complex for discussion here, yet any 
director can obtain better soft tone by having 
the choir hum a piece (lips closed) before 
singing it, and better, purer, loud tone by 
reminding the children often not to yell in 
forte passages. Many choirs yell as a matter of 
course, producing a hard, ugly, and unnatural 
sound. They will soon learn that they can 
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sing loudly without yelling, and that it will 
be more beautiful. 


Robing is also just a matter of mechanics, 
but if at all possible, a choir should be robed. 
Robing provides unity by covering individual 
styles and colors of street clothes. From the 
standpoint of the child himself, it is almost a 
uniform of office, which he wears with pride 
because it signifies that he has set himself aside 
to do a special service for his church. For 
the church that cannot afford commercially 
made robes, many patterns are available from 
which robes can be made by the church wom- 
en’s group. Once a choir is robed, steps 
should be taken to see that robes are regularly 
cleaned and mended, and that they are stored 
in a place where they will not be crushed, or 
be in danger of being knocked to the floor. 

Of extreme importance is repertoire. A 
choir director needs frequently to review the 
music library critically, weeding out numbers 
which are no longer usable, and scanning a 
large number of catalogs and review copies 
to order new music. Either a new collection 
or a couple of new anthems should be bought 
every year. When reviewing music, a director 
should ask certain questions of it: Is it by a 
major composer, and if so, is it an original 
sacred composition and not an arrangement of 
a secular work? If not an original composi- 
tion by a major composer, does it come up to 
the quality of a major composer, or is it by 
a minor composer who is well thought of? 
If it is an arrangement of a folk melody, is 
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the melody a carol, hymn, or other type of 
sacred folksong, or is it from a recognized 
secular source? Are the words good poetry, 
and theologically sound and understandable? 
Do the words fit the music? If given proper 
preparation, can it be sung well by the choir 
it is intended for? Is it, above all, worshipful? 

Special children’s choir music should be 
prepared for in the church’s regular music 
budget, no matter how small the provision 
may be. A choir should and can have at least 
two first-rate collections, such as Davis’ two 
Belfry Books and Green Hill Books, Lund- 
quist’s Little Church Choir Book, Thomas’ 
Morning Star Choir Book, Willan’s We Praise 
Thee, Holler’s Junior Choir Anthem Book 
and the four Anthems for Junior Choir books 
published by Westminster Press. Here alone 
is a wealth of fine music of truly worshipful 
quality, well within the range of all children’s 
choirs, regardless of size. 

For the choir with a limited amount of 
anthem material, hymns also have an impor- 
tant place. Never, however, make the fatal 
mistake of using some old, worn-out church 
or Bible-school hymnal with this age group. 
As far as hymns are concerned, we owe it to 
them and to ourselves to give them the cream 
of the crop, the finest and newest, rather 
than the discarded dregs. Any book too old 
for the adults to use is much too old for their 
children to use. If a modern Sunday-school 
hymnal is not available, then the regular hym- 
nal of the church should be used, especially 
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if it is a new one, such as the Lutheran, Con- 
gregational, or Presbyterian hymnals. Having 
the children’s choir learn some of the fine but 
unfamiliar hymns invariably found in new 
hymnals is a wonderful way of introducing 
these hymns to the congregation. Remember 
that all the “old favorites” were “new strang- 
ers” once. 

The last and in many ways most important 
consideration is attitude. Do the children un- 
derstand what church music is, and what it is 
for? Children usually reflect the attitude of 
their elders, and if the prevalent opinion in 
a given church is that the children’s choir 
exists purely for the entertainment of the 
congregation, then the children will have 
every right to consider themselves entertain- 
ers and show-offs. The director can help to 
mold the attitudes of his charges by finding 
opportunities casually to mention related ideas 
during the rehearsal. If one individual per- 
sists in misbehaving or trying to attract atten- 
tion, the importance of good teamwork can 
be stressed. When rehearsing in the church, 
a proper attitude of quietness and reverence 
for God’s house should be insisted on. Too 
many directors countenance yelling, running, 
and even climbing over furniture in the empty 
church, yet wonder why the same children 
will not behave in the same building during 
the service. 

The words of an anthem can often be a 
vehicle for getting an important idea across. 
When singing an anthem of praise, children 
can be made to understand that praise is to 
and for God, and that they are offering it to 
him on behalf of the congregation. If the 
anthem has words derived from the Bible or 
from liturgy, they can readily see that in 
singing these words, which the minister often 
speaks, they are really helping the minister 
tell these things. 

Once the children’s choir has the proper 
preparation, truly sacred music, and a wor- 
shipful attitude, the difference will be noticed 
by the congregation, and the choir director 
may someday overhear a member of the con- 
gregation remark, “The children’s choir seems 
to add so much to the worship lately.” 
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Lamb of God, by Heinrich Schuetz. Ar- 
ranged and edited by Johannes Riedel. 
Schmitt, Hall, and McCreary, 1959. 10 
pages. 25 cents. SATB. 

O Lord, Have Mercy Upon Us, by Heinrich 
Schuetz. Arranged and edited by Johan- 
nes Riedel. Schmitt, Hall, and McCreary, 
1959. 6 pages. 25 cents. SATB. 

Both of these anthems are in the Musica 
Divina series, compositions of the renaissance 
and baroque periods. They are of medium 
difficulty and require the resources of a com- 
petent choir. 


Forty Days and Forty Nights, by Martin 
Herbst. Arranged by Walter Ehret. 
Schmitt, Hall and McCreary, 1958. 6 
pages. 20 cents. SATB. 

Sweet the Moments Rich in Blessing. Ar- 
ranged by Walter Ehret. Schmitt, Hall, 
and McCreary, 1958. 5 pages. 20 cents. 
SATB. 

Both of these anthems are simple settings of 
hymn tunes combining chorus and solo parts. 
They are good for use by the small four part 
choir during the Lenten season. 


O Saving Victim, by Paul L. Thomas. Mills, 
1959. 4 pages. 20 cents. SATB. 
A short simple anthem. There are changes 
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in time but the notes are all half and quarter 
notes, and should cause no difficulty. The 
first verse is sung as a baritone solo or by the 
men in unison. The second verse is in four 
parts. 


Ah, Holy Jesu, by Johann Cruger. Arranged 
by Ronald Nelson. Augsburg, 1955. 3 
pages. |8 cents. SSAB. 

A good anthem for the choir with many 
women and few men. It is fine music and 
simple to sing. 


A Lamb Goes Uncomplaining Forth. Setting 
by Richard Weinhorst. Concordia, 1958. 
& pages. 20 cents. SAB. 

An easy Lenten anthem for the three part 
choir. 


Go, Congregation, Gol and Surely He Has 
Borne Our Griefs, by John Antes. Boosey 
and Hawkes, 1959. 7 pages. 30 cents. 
SATB. 

Here are two beautiful anthems for Lenten 
use. They come from the music of the early 
Moravians. The first anthem is for high voices 
in unison and is really thrilling. “Go, congre- 
gation, go! And see thy Saviour in Geth- 
semane.” 
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MUSIC 


IN THIS 


Abide With Us, Our Saviour, by Robert 
Wetzler. Sacred Design, 1959. SATB. 20 
cents. 

An anthem by a contemporary composer 
with words from the 17th century. The an- 
them is appropriate for many occasions. En- 
trances at the beginning must be watched so 
that they are clean and accurate. The hum- 
ming should be carefully practiced so that it 
does not sound nasal but soft and clear. 


O Jesus, Lamb of God Divine, by Johann 
Staden. Edited by Theodore P. Klammer. 
Concordia, 1957. SATB. 18 cents. 

A short simple anthem, especially good dur- 
ing Lent. The three verses printed with the 
music are enough to use for most purposes. 

The alto part in the fifth measure should 
be practiced alone to make sure that all feel 
the rhythm and get the exact time. Then the 
phrase in which this measure occurs should 
be sung by sopranos and altos, and last by all 
four parts together. 


ANTHEM NOTES 


by DEXTER WEIKEL 


Hear My Prayer, O Lord, by Camil Van 
Hulse. FitzSimons, 1955. 20 cents. SATB. 
This is a devotional setting of the first two 

verses of Psalm 102. A frequently reiterated 

theme in the bass is an outstanding feature of 
the composition. It is also used several times 
in the soprano part. These repetitions should 
be brought to the attention of the choir. 
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ISSUE 


Smooth and flowing singing should charac- 
terize the theme whenever it is heard. 
Throughout the entire composition there is 
much imitative writing, particularly between 
the soprano and tenor parts. Such phrases are 
found on page 22 with the words “Hide not 
Thy face” and on page 23 at the word “in- 
cline.” On page 24 in the soprano there is a 
repetition of a melodic line found for the first 
time on page 22. It is imitated by the tenors. 
The climax of the anthem is reached with 
the phrase “answer me speedily.” Careful 
release of the final chord of this phrase by the 
upper voices is necessary so that the first 
theme can be re-established by the basses. 


Be Thou Not Still, by David Foltz. Mills, 1951. 

20 cents. SATB. 

The phrases of the first section of this an- 
them should be sung in a flowing unaccented 
manner. The choir’s attention should be fo- 
cused on the text so that complete thoughts 
will be sung. To insure this, places for 
breathing should be marked. Well-blended 
tone quality will aid in establishing the mood. 

The second section beginning on page 29 
requires a more rhythmic type of singing and 
with it a contrast in tone color. The climax 
of the entire composition is reached by the 
end of this section. The final section recalls 
the mood of the first part of the anthem. 

If organ accompaniment is necessary, flutes 
at 8’ and 4 pitch might be used. Where addi- 
tional organ tone is desired principals should 
be added. 
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-20 Abide With Us Our Saviour 


Antheia for Mixed Choir 


Josua Stegmann (1588-1632) Robert Wetzler 


Soprano 
A - bidewith us our Sav-iour, Thou Light of end-less 

Alto 
A - bide Sav-iour, Thou Light of end-less 

Tenor 
A-bide,our Sav-iour, Thou L of end-less 

oa 
Bass 


A-bide,our Sav-iour, Thou Light of end- less 


Aceompaniment 
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In- crease to us Thy bless-ings,And save us by Thy might. 
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SOLO VOICE* 


A - bide with us, our Sav - iour, - tain us by Thy Word; 
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That we with all Thy peo - ple To life may be re- = stored. 


ra 
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* Preferably Baritone- Sopranoes humming melody 
8 D 6908 








ALL VOICES 


Fa-ther, Son, and i ter- nal One 


Fa-ther, Son, and i i ter- nal One 


Fa-ther, Son, and i i ter-nal One i 


Fa-ther, Son, and i ter-nal One i 


ae a oe: 
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As was and is for- ev- er, All praise and glo-ry be; All praise and glo-ry be! 


As was and is for-ev- er, All praise and glo-ry be; All praise and glo-ry be! 


— Sf 


As was and is for-ev- er, All praise and glo-ry be; All praise and glo-ry 
It ~ 


As was and is for-ev- er, All praise and glo-ry be; All praise and glo-ry 


Fie er isril. rE Fes. 
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O Jesus, Lamb of God Divine 18 


Mixed Voices, SATB* 


Author unknown ; JOHANN STADEN, 1581— 1634 
W¥ig Bc Oo Bes Edited by THEO. PD. KLAMMER 
SOPRANO 
O Je - sus,Lamb of God Di-vine, life and 
- What goodwere all Thy woe and pain, Thy wounds and 
. There- fore, O Lord, do not for-sake; pres- ence 
ALTO 
TENOR 
O Je-sus,Lamb of God Di-vine, In life and 
: . What good were all Thy woe and pain, Thy wounds and 
. There- fore, O Lord, do not for-sake; Thy pres -ence 
BASS 


(For rehearsal only) 


PLANO a d is 

















death,Lord, I pray Thee, keep me 
thorns and blood - y Stain, If not for me Thy 
nev - er from take. For Thou didst wash and 




















death, Lose, fF eee Thine. I ptay Thee, keepme as 
thorns andblood == - y Stain, If not for me Thy blood — 
sev - ef Gom . take. For Thou didst washand make —__ 








death, Lord, I am Thine. I pray Thee, keep me 
thorns and blood - y stain, If not for me Thy 
nev- ef from me take. For Thou didst wash and 









aia 









*May be sung one step higher, SSAB. 
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as Thine own Un- til I see Thee on Thy throne. 
blood was shed And I _ tre - deemed to _ heav’n be led? 
make me pure By all the pangs Thou didst en - dure. 
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4. In peace may I depart this life, 5. For all Thy suffring, pain, and death 
By faith made free from care and strife. I'll bless Thee with my dying breath. 
Grant me, O Lord, by Thy rich grace Before Thy throne my joy shall be 
That I may see Thee face to face. To praise Thy name eternally. © 
98-1399 
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No. 2122 Hear My Prayer; 


S. AT.B. 
a Cappella 


Price 20¢ 


O Lord 














Text from Ps. 102 


Very quietly 





Soprano 


Alto 


Hear my prayer, O__— Lord, 


Tenor 


Bass 


Hear my prayer, O Lord, 


Very quietly 


Pp (for rehearsal) 


Hear my prayer, 


Hear my prayer, 


Hear my prayer, 


Hear my prayer, 


CAMIL VAN HULSE 
Op. 90, No. 2 


Copyright MCMLV by H. T. FitzSimons Co., Chicago, Ill. 
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let my cry. come un-to thee. Hide 
—<——__ ——_— 


un-to thee. 





let my cry come un-to thee. 
= ———— 












let my cry come un- to thee. Hear my prayer, O 
Yl 


Lord, 





not thy face from me 


not thy face from me in the day 


dim. 


Hide not thy facefrom me in thedaywhen I am in 
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trou-ble: In - cline thine un-to me, in- 


trou-ble: In - cline thine 


trou-ble: In - cline thine ear 


Hear my prayer, O In - cline thineear un-to me, 


_~ 












cline thineear un-to me, in the day when I am in 
i 













cline thine ear un-to me, 


in the day when I ami in 


cline thine ear un-to me, in the day when I am in 
—— 











cline thine ear, Hear my prayer,O Lord, O Lord, O Lord, 





 Y. 
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trou-ble: 


trou- ble: 


trou-ble: 


Hear my prayer, 


Hear my prayer, 


2122 6 


O Lord, 


In-cline thine ear, 


In-cline thine ear, 


In-cline thine ear, 


Hear my prayer, O 


In-cline thine ear un-to me, 


In-cline thine ear un-to me, 


In - cline thine ear, 


O_iLord, 


in-cline thine 


in-cline thine 


in-cline thine 


Lord, 


O Lord, in - 
dim. 


O Lord, in - 
dim. 


O Lord, in - 











cline thineear un-to in the day when I 


ee 


cline thineear un-to in the day when I 


i 


cline thineear un-to in the day when I 


Hear my prayer, O Lord, 





BE grees . tidtneamncweon 





an-swer me speed- i-ly, O Lord, 


—s 1 oorene. 


an-swer me speed-i- ly, O Lord, 


f 3 ] cresc. 


an-swer me speed-i-ly, O Lord, an-swer 
—=—___ 


Hear my prayer, O Lord, ‘ - swer, O Lord, 
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Hear my prayer,O Lord, 


Hear my prayer,O Lord, 


Hear my prayer, O_ Lord, 





Hear. my prayer, O Lord, Hear my prayer, O 


rit, al fine 


Hear. my prayer, 
rit.al fine 


Hear my prayer, 
rit.al fine 


Hear. my 


rit.al fine 


Hear my prayer, 


rit.al fine 


dim. 
21<2-6 
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Be Thou Not Still -20 


For Mixed Voices (S.A.T.B.) 

From the Bible A cappella DAVID FOLTZ 
Reverently 

SOPRANO 


Thor not Thou not 


ALTO 


Thou not 1 Thou not 


TENOR 
still, Thou not 

BASS 
Be Thou not _ still, Thou not 


For rehearsal onal 


PIANO ? 





fi 4 
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SIS dim. 








Thou not still__ And 


SF. 





Thou not still And 


ta 


God, O God, Be Thou not still And 


IS 





Thou not still And 





hide Thou not 










? 









hide Thou not peo - ple, O 













? 









hide Thou not 





from Thy peo- ple, 









b 








hide Thou not 





from Thy 





Be Thou etc.-5 








nf 








O God, Be Thou not And hide Thou 


—= 











O God, Be Thou not And hide Thou 





— 


O God, Be Thou not And hide Thou 


mf = mf 


still, O God, Be Thou not And hide Thou 





PPA Faster 








face. 


let all na - tions turn un - to Thee,— 


yang 


- tions turn un - to Thee,— 


Be Thou etc.-5 
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- tions turn 


tions turn 


tions turn Thee,that all 


tions turn Thee,that all 










God, that 
crese. - —=—$——_. 





That Thou art God,that all men may know that Thou 


know that Thou art God, that 
cresac. 


all men may know that Thou- 






know that Thou art God,that all men may know that Thou 


Be Thou etc.-5 











div. 
so 


ti_--~ P 





Be Thou not still, Be 


Be Thou not 


Be Thou not 





Be Thou etc.-5 
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ABOUT THE AUTHORS 


E. Power Biggs is known to every lover of 
organ music. He has played most of the 
great organs of the world and has recorded 
much of the great organ music. Among his 
recordings for Columbia Masterworks are: 
Tue Orcan. On this record Mr. Biggs plays 
many famous organs and discusses organ de- 
sign, specification, construction, voicing, and 
placement. The record is an excellent guide 
to what to look for and listen for in an organ. 
A Mozart Orcan Tour. Mr. Biggs plays all 
of Mozart’s organ music on European organs 
on which Mozart himself played. 

Hanpet. Organ works of Handel recorded 
on a Handel organ in England. 

French Orcan Music. 

Orcan Music or Spain AnD Portucat. 

Many Bach recordings such as: 

Orcan Music oF Bacn. 

Bacn’s Litrte Orcan Book. 

Bacn’s Royat INsTRUMENT. 

Bacn’s D Minor Toccata anp Fucue. 

Bacn’s Eicut Litre Pretupes anv Fucues. 


NOTICE... 


The anthems appearing in this issue of 
JOURNAL OF CHURCH MUSIC may 
be ordered as follows: 


WRF2122 Hear My Prayer, O Lord, Camil Van Hulse. 
SATB 20 


c 
WRM202 Be Thou Not Still, David Foltz. SATB 20c 
WRS5903 Abide With Us, Our Saviour, Robert Wetzler. 

SATB 20c 
WRC1399 O Jesus, Lamb of God Divine, Johann Sta- 
den, Ed. by Theodore P. Kiammer. SATB 18c 


Anthems Reviewed 
WRS1 402 < of God, Heinrich Schuetz. Arr. and 





ed. by Johannes Riedel. SATB 25¢ 

WRS869 Forty Days and Forty Nights, Herbst- we 
WRS870 ae the Moments Rich in Blessing. Arr. 
by Walter Ehret. SATB 20¢ 

WRM370 0 Saving Victim, Paul L. Thomas. SATB 20c 


WRC1464 A Lamb Goes Uncompiaining Forth. Setting 


by Richard Wienhorst. SAB 20c 
WRA1134 Ah, Holy Jesu, Johann Cruger. Arr. by 
Ronald Nelson. SSAB 18¢ 
WRS1401 0 Lord, Have Mercy Upon Us, Heinrich 


Schuetz. Arr. and ed. by Johannes Riedel. 
SATB 25¢ 


ORDER FROM 
JOURNAL OF CHURCH MUSIC 
2900 Queen Lane, Philadelphia 29, Pa. 





Robert C. Legler is choirmaster, organist and 
bellmaster at Epiphany Lutheran Church, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. He teaches privately 
and at Milwaukee Downer College. He holds 
a Bachelor of Music degree from Wisconsin 
College of Music and a Master of Music de- 
gree from Northwestern University. He is 
also a composer and has won many prizes 
for his compositions. 


Barbara J. Owen is choir director and organist 
of the Congregational Church in Hingham, 
Massachusetts. She has held similar positions 
in Connecticut, New Jersey and Washington. 
She is a graduate of Westminster Choir Col- 
lege and is president of the Organ Historical 
Society. She has contributed to The American 
Organist and other magazines. 


Dexter Weikel is organist and choir director 
at Messiah Lutheran Church, South Williams- 
port, Pennsylvania. He is on the faculty of 
Susquehanna University and teaches organ. 
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On Developing Skill 
in 
Practice 


by Carl Weinrich 


Director of Music, Princeton 

University Chapel; Recitalist, 

and Recorder of the Complete 
Organ Works of Bach 


in the January issue of the 
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books on music for churches 


The English Carol 


By Erik RouT Ley. This book tells the origin and development of the Christian 
carol from the Middle Ages, through the period of the Puritan suppression, to 
the present time. It distinguishes the carol from the hymn — the one being 
essentially a medieval form of Christian song, and the other post-Reformation. 
Many carols from foreign sources have been included and there is a wealth of 
information relating to seasonal hymns — chiefly for Christmas — which are 
closely associated with the carol tradition. The author then considers the 
Victorian carol, with its impoverished quality of words and music, the folk 
song revival of about 1900; and the place of the carol in present-day society. 


Dr. Erik Routley, Mackennal Lecturer in Church History at Mansfield College, 
Oxford, is an authority on church music and the author of several books on 
the subject. 


8 half-tone plates; 63 music examples + $5.00 


The Oxford Easy Anthem Book 


Here, selected from the world’s greatest music, are fifty anthems which are 
easily within the range of normal church choirs. THE OxForp Easy ANTHEM 
Book contains anthems for voices in unison, and two, three, or four parts. 
There are anthems for every season of the Church year, and composers of all 
periods, from Palestrina to Vaughan Williams, are represented. $3.00 


The Oxford Book of Carols 


By Percy DeaRMER, R. VAUGHAN WILLIAMS and MarTIN SHaw. Over 200 
carols for Christmas and other seasons. The preface gives the history, texts, 
music, and use of carols. Complete indices. $3.50 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 








New Worship Tools by Regina H. Fryxell 
WHAT SHALL THE STORY OF 
| RENDER SETTING II 
UNTO THE LORD The origin and adaptation of — forms rep- 
This adaptation of Psalm resented in the Second Setting of the New Lutheran 


116 may be effectively inter- Liturgy finds colorful, comprehensive treatment in 
preted by full choir or by this new brief study by one who played a promi- 
solo voice. nent role in the musical development of this setting. 


20 cents Each, 10 cents. Dozen, $1.00 


at your bookstore or AUGUSTANA BOOK CONCERN Rock Island, Ill. 











WORSHIP 
by Luther D. Reed 


This new book is rich in practical suggestions and may 
be used for reference. Lists of anthems appropriete to 
the church year, specifications for various organs, how 
to introduce a new hymn; all make this an extremely 
valuable .2id to organist, choir director, pastor. The 
author was president of the Lutheran Liturgical - Associ- 
ation, vice-president of the Hymn Society of America, 
and is an honorary member of the American Guild of 
Organists. $6.75 


THE CHILDREN'S CHOIR 
by Ruth K. Jacobs 


Mrs. Jacobs’ extensive acquaint as founder and 
president of the Choristers Guild and her practical ex- 
perience enhance this informational guidance book. It 
will help the director make use of the church music pro- 
gram to work toward deeper religious training and ex- 
perience for the children. 





THE CHOIRMASTER'S WORKBOOK 
(VOLUME VI) 
by Dayton W. Nordin 


Designed to meet the multiple needs of the working 
church musician in a 52-week period. Bound in plastic, 
the handy pocket volume offers full-page forms for 
scheduling of music, records for attendance and library 
inventory, rehearsal outlines, new listings of worthwhile 
selections, and special articles, including suggestions for 
choir organization. $2.00 


THE GOSPEL IN HYMNS 


A most complete and readable story of hymns down 
through the ages. Professor Bailey explains the signifi- 
cance of the words, providing the reader with a new 
understanding of the hymns he sings. Illustrated with 
photographs and old drawings. 608 pages. $6.75 


order from 


UNITED LUTHERAN PUBLICATION HOUSE 
@ 2900 Queen Lane, Philadelphia 29, Pa. 























